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"CORONATION OF THE VIRGIN: 



This beautiful painting - is owned by the Convent of 
the Visitation at Georgetown, in the District of Colum- 
bia. For many years the Sisters haye regarded it as 
their greatest treasure. Now, through want of money 
to aid in the completion of the new buildings of the 
Convent, they have determined to sell it, if they can 
get a reasonable price for it. The authorship of the 
painting is unknown. The accompanying drawing 
has been made in the hope that the composition may 
possibly be rec- 
ognized by some 
connoisseur in 
Europe. It con- 
veys but a poor 
idea of the beau- 
ty of the original ; 
but it may serve 
the intended pur- 
pose. We can- 
not find that the 
picture has ever 
been engraved 
before. 

The tradition 
in the Convent is 
that the work is 
by Muritlo, but 
we fail to find in 
it the character- 
istics of that 
master. There is 
more in the gen- 
eral composition 
to suggest Van- 
dyck, and the 
treatment of the 
hands of the Vir- 
gin is quite in his 
manner. It will 
be interesting to 
compare it with 
a Vandyck in the 
Pinacothek in 
Munich. In this 
there are also the 
St. John and the 
Infant standing 
on the table. 
Compare it, too, 
with Vandyck's 
" Madonna" in 
the gallery of 
the Earl of Elles- 
mere. In the lat- 
ter the position 
of the Infant is 
somewhatsimilar 
to that in our 
illustration, and 
the sweep of 
heavy drapery is 
there. The col- 
oring and the 
handling of the 
Convent's Ma- 
donna strongly 
remind us of the 
great Dutch 
painter. 

In regard to 
our belief that 
the work favors 
the Vandyck the- 
ory rather than 
the Murillo, a 
lady in charge at the Qonvent writes as follows : 

" I submit to you the following quotations from a 
book sent us from the Congressional Library. As it 
seems to me, where Murillo is so positively stated to 
have imitated and copied Vandyck, a painting of his 
might readily be mistaken for one of that master, and 
nearly all who see the painting think it belongs to the 
school of Murillo, if not his, or to Vandyck. Now, 
Murillo was like Vandyck, but Vandyck was not like 
Murillo, in a certain sense. As you speak of the 
hands, I quote a passage where the writer speaks of a 
Madonna and Child painted by Murillo ; he says : 



" ' The former evidently retains a little of the hard- 
ness of Castillo, but any one acquainted with Vandyck 
will perceive from whose manner Murillo derived the 
hand — for the articulation of the wrist, the fingers, 
and the shadowing ; and the child, if not by that of 
Murillo, can have been painted by none but the spirit 
of Vandyck ; and the united manners, which are upon 
record, and at a corresponding recorded time, 1652, 
will be found hereafter.' Then Jean Bermudey says, 
in speaking of Murillo's Elizabeth of Hungary, ' The 
figure of the Queen appears as if painted by Vandyck.' 



posited with the American officials for safety. It is 
understood that in some such way this came into the 
possession of General Meade, who afterward pur- 
chased it and brought it to this country. He cer- 
tainly had a fine collection of old masters. 

Whatever may be the authorship of the painting, 
the work is assuredly one of great beauty. We could 
wish that our artist — who copied the picture under 
great difficulties, while it was exhibited in the Foreign 
Exhibition at Boston — could have given a better idea 
of the spiritual loveliness of the face of the Virgin. 

Some, appar- 
ently unnecessa- 
ry, and unskilful, 
repainting has 
been done on the 
picture, which is 
otherwise in ex- 
cellent condition. 
This is especially 
observable in the 
draperies. But 
this damage is 
not irreparable. 
The repainting — 
done probably 
half a century 
ago — has never 
been varnished, 
and the pigments 
can be removed, 
by competent 
hands, without 
danger to the 
original work. 
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And again he says, in speaking of Murillo's portrait 
of Don Justino Nere, ' The pains with which he ex- 
ecuted it is well known, for it might be taken for a 
Vandyck.' " 

Unfortunately the pedigree of the picture has not 
been preserved. We are informed that it was given 
to the Sisters by General Meade, United States Minis- 
ter to Spain, who, about the year 1820, presented the 
picture to the Convent in grateful acknowledgment of 
his obligations for the education of his daughter. 
During the excitement of the Peninsular War, many 
valuable paintings were cut from the frames and de 



All textures of 
earth and vege- 
tation can be imi- 
tated with strik- 
ing truth in char- 
coal. Rocks, 
earth, grass, the 
foliage and the 
trunks of trees, 
all these things 
are well within 
its means. It imi- 
tates the qualities 
of water sur- 
faces admirably, 
blending so easi- 
ly the reflections 
in calm water, 
and affording so 
many facilities 
for rendering the 
changing forms 
of waves, not in 
mere flat silhou- 
ettes, but in full 
mass and volume. 
But the grand 
quality of char- 
coal with refer- 
ence to nature is 
the extreme ease 
with which it ren- 
ders effects of 
light and dark. 
Simply to hold a 
piece of charcoal 
in the hand and 
to be in the pres- 
ence of nature is 
in itself almost 
an education in chiaroscuro, so strongly is the artist 
tempted to the study of shade. Nature is generally 
somewhat hard upon her votaries, and exacts from them 
much labor and long patience before she gives them 
any substantial satisfaction, but she is very unequal in 
the bestowal of that reward, and is certainly kinder to 
the workers in charcoal than to many others. Their 
art is, of all the graphic arts, the one that soonest 
repays labor ; it is the one which soonest permits the 
aspirant to express his knowledge of natural truth 
without offending a fastidious tast^b^ggchnical short- 
comings or inconsistencies. — P. G. Hamerton. 



